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We have seen some places in our wander- 
ings, which had a place in my early visions, 
and Captains Cook, Dampier, and other 
voyagers, have been remembered amid the 
scenes where they won their names of honour. 


The Marquesas, Gallipagos, Navigator, Christ- 


mas, Jarvis, Friendly Islands, Massafuero, and 
a misty view of its companion, Juan Fernan- 


dez, the coast of Patagonia, Byron’s scene of | flame close under our stern; but a moment’s 


trials, Chili and Peru, have all been stopped 
at or passed in view. I will endeavour to 
give thee a faint picture of our anchoring in 
the bay of Nooahevah. We made the island 
on June the 9th, 1836, and the following af- 
ternoon came abreast of the harbour on the 
leeward side of the island. As we entered its 
mouth, a scene of much beauty presented it- 
self to view. On all sides, save the narrow 
entrance, a slope of mountains bathed their 
feet in the sea, while their heads looked 
proudly on the clouds which hung upon their 
sides. It was almost an amphitheatre. Bright 
green verdure, lofty trees, long groves of co- 
coanuts stretching their limbless stems above 
the rest, crowned with their broad tuft of 
leaves and fruit, and here and there the hut 
of a native planted amidst his bread fruit, co- 
coanuts and bananas, presented a scene at 
once new and enchanting to me. A ship lay 
at anchor close to a ledge of rocks, and 
looked like a thing of nothingness amidst the 
grandeur which surrounded her. The light 
winds bore us slowly up the bay, and pre- 
sently we were boarded by a boat from shore, 
and an Englishman calling himself pilot and 
interpreter. A little while after a canoe came 
along side with three or four of the ugliest 
specimens of mortality I ever beheid. Not 
in features, which were well enough, but 
miserably horrified with a blue tattoo. More 
followed, and by the time the anchor was 
down and all sail snug, there was a concourse 
of beings upon our decks, which might dis- 
pute place with any host of Pluto’s. The 
men wore a tapa or long cloth round the 
loins, but the absence of clothes appeared in 
their eyes to be compensated by stripes and 
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figures of various kinds tattooed indelibly into 
their hides, from their toes to the crown of 
their heads, their faces, nay, their very eye- 
lids, giving their eyes a bloodshot, disagree- 
able expression. Their hair was worn in 
various ways, long, short, one side shaved, or 
a spot shaved here or there, and when long, 
tied up in bunches out of the way. Hundreds 
were still swimming off to us, men, women, 
and children, and a more Babel-like confusion 
of cries, shouts, and exclamation, I wish not 


to hear. It was impossible to keep any order | 


in the ship. The women wore somewhat 
more clothing, were very little tattooed, ex- 
cept invariably across the lip, wore their hair 
short, and brushed back from their foreheads, 
were delicate lookin 
them quite pretty. 


SEVENTH DAY, TENTH MONTH, 21, 1237. 





creatures—some of 
he approach of night | Inside are two ranges of immense pillars, on 
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English by the printer, distinguished for its 
mildness and the humane kindness it displayed, 
considering the character most of the persons 
bore to whom it was addressed—sailors. 

The church well merits a description, and 
was a temple that might have become the 
ancient Jews in the wilderness, ere they had 
acquaintance with the gold of Ophir and the 
artificers of Tyre and Sidon. It was an oval, 
formed internally by three arches (one ter- 
minating at each end of the main one, a 
Gothic arch running the length (nearly) of 
the building) resting upon pillars of cocoanut 
wood, some six feet apart, and five feet in 
height. The roof rising from these low pil- 
lars to forty feet in elevation, was thatched 
with cocoanut leaves impervious to the rain. 


drove most of them away, and I retired to rest,| which are laid cocoanut trees trimmed and 
my head whirling like a top, and dreamed of | smoothed, and from these arise smaller pillars 
all sorts of creatures on or under the earth, I similarly surmounted, and so on until they 
believe. I went on deck about ten o’clock,| reach the roof, or pinnacle. The sides or 
and was somewhat startled to see a sheet of walls, in which there are six openings for 
doorways, are formed with small bamboo 
thought, and the appearance of ten or fifteen | closely interwoven, and each timber, pillar, 
canoes (having a large heap of brush burning | and piece of wood in the interior is orna- 
in their bows) scattered about, told me what | mented with black, red, and white 
they were at—fishing. | (or plaited rope) served round it, which has a 
At Oahtooah, one of the Navigators, the | very striking and picturesque effect, infinitely 
cooper bought a bird which I should like | superior (combined with the rest) to any 
much to have given thee. In shape like a| which paint could have produced. The pulpit 
dove, though somewhat smaller, with the | and two pews were the work of the carpen- 
mildest and most gentle eyes, and clad in the | ter. The floor is laid with mats thick enough 
hues of the rainbow—blue, green, yellow— to make the step noiseless. On this the na- 
shaded softly one into another, and on the | tives seat themselves, somewhat a la Turk, 
crown of its head a single spot of vermilion. | though not exactly, and respond very earnestly 





It was a perfect beauty of a bird. A couple 
of days after we left the islands, the cooper 
left open the door of his cage by mistake or 
carelessness, and he popped out, lit on the 
main yard, looked around, rose aloft, hovered 
a moment or two as in indecision, and then 





to the exhortations delivered in their own lan- 
guage by the missionaries, or some of the 
more advanced among themselves. The ta- 
tives are honest to the extreme, not inhos- 
pitable, though less free than the majority of 
the Polynesians, fair in their dealings, and 


struck out his course, as by the compass, very civil in their demeanour. Their houses, 
back to his “native land of love.” Who/| shaped like the church, were neat and com- 
among us envied not his flight and his powers. | fortable, some very large. The church I 
I got a number of shells and a few other cu-| should judge would hold two thousand men. 


riosities there for thee, and am at every op-| The king is absent and governs by deputy ; 


portunity adding to my store. 
January 30th, 1837. 


each of their houses is very large and en- 
closed with beautiful fences of bamboo, as 
are most of the dwellings; through these are 


My Dear Mother,—Since my last letters | lanes leading in all directions, and shaded by 
we have been into the Vavaoo’s, or Lord|the cocoa and large forest trees—the shad- 


Howe’s islands, to recruit. They are a part 
of the Friendly group, and the natives ap- 
proach more nearly to a civilized state than 
any we had before seen. There are several 


nrissionaries and their wives, a printer who 
unites both callings,.and a surgeon. On 


Christmas day, by their account, (one day 


previous to ours, they having come round the 
east and we the west cape) we went, most 


dock, banana, mammee apple, &c. Across 
the top of these fences huge spiders weave 
their webs, which, though harmless, look 
somewhat horrible. Some of them had bodies 
as large as a gage plumb nearly, with long 
legs spreading over four or five inches square. 
They beat any thing of the spider kind I ever 
saw. We got here hogs, fowls, yams, bana- 
nas, mammee apples, pine apples, wild lemons, 


of us, to church, where we heard a sermon in| cocoanuts, shaddocks, &c. &c. 


‘ 
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We left Dec. 29th.—On the 7th of January, 
we fell in with the wreck of the barque Ana- 
stasia, of Sydney, New South Wales. She 
was dismasted in a hurricane and swamped ; 
the crew left her, (as we learned by a piece 
of slate made fast on the stump of the mast,) 
the last of December, on a raft, without water, 
three hundred miles from lund, and but few 
islands under their lee safe to land upon, on 
account of the savage disposition of the in- 
habitants. What became of them we know 
not—many are the chances against their sur- 
viving. The Braganza of Bristol lost her 
spars and three boats, and her head, in the 
same gale, and we picked up a large ship’s 
topmast, cap and all; so there must lave 
been other sufferers. We escaped by being 
in port, though it was felt very sensibly 
there. We have had heavy winds ever since, 
until within three or four days, half the time 
under storm stay-sail, or at most maintopsail 
and foresail. But our good ship rides it out 
bravely. 

We have 900 barrels of sperm oil on board, 
but the time of my return looks distant enough. 
We aise tolerably comfortable, however, yet 
have little to think of but the pleasures of 
home, and many weary hours of inaction to 
indulge in melancholy retrospection. 

Remember me to those who do not forget 
me, and give my love to &c. &e. 


COLUMBIA RIVER COUNTRY. 


The following article, relative to a part of 
our continent comparatively but little known, 
will be found interesting. We copy from the 
New York Observer of the 14th instant; 
which states, that it is from the letter of a 
missionary to the Indians beyond the Rocky 
Mountains ; published in the Missionary He- 
rald for September. 





Face of the Country on the Route. 

We left Snake Fort the 22d of August, and 
arrived at Fort Wallawalla the 3d of Septem- 
ber. Wallawalla is on the south side of Co- 
lumbia river, nine miles below the mouth of 
Snake or Lewis river, and at the junction of 
Wallawalla and Columbia rivers. It was 
built by the Hudson’s Bay Company fifteen 
years ago. No timber except flood-wood is 
found within twenty-five miles. The soil is 
good in small spots on the Wallawalla river. 
All kinds of grains and vegetables produce 
well. Cattle surpass in fatness any thing I 
ever saw in the United States. Horses are 
as plenty and about as cheap as sheep in our 
country, beautiful and usually milk-white or 
cream colour. All animals feed out through 
winter, as there is but little snow. The grass 
is of a superior quality, called the buffalo 
grass, a fine, short, bunch —_ covering the 
whole face of the earth. This grass is one 
among the thousand marks of the goodness 
of God in providing for all climates and sec- 
tions of the earth. It might naturally be 
supposed, there being no rain or dew in this 
country for six or seven months in the year, 
every thing would be parched by the sun, 
and thege would be no means of subsistence 
for animals; but this grass remains through 


’ 
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the season quite fresh, retaining all its virtue, 
and forms very hearty food for winter. As 
soon as we came to it, about six days before 
arriving at Wallawalla, our animals would 
leave the green on the streams, and 
seek this on the sand-hills and plains. 


Great American Desert. 


With regard to the country through which 
we have passed, nothing probably could have 
set me right but actual observation, so differ- 
ent is the reality from what I had previously 
imagined. The fact that the vast interior of 
North America is a barren desert, is not, so 
far as I am aware, very extensively known 
in the United States. On the 22d of June 
we entered the Rocky Mountains, and came 
out of them the Ist of September of the same 
year. Till we reached the forks of the Platte 
we found some timber and considerable fertile 
soil on the water courses, though both di- 
minished to that point. From that place, ex- 
cepting a little spot at Fort William, Fort 
Hall, Snake Fort, Grand Round, Wallawalla, 
till we came within a hundred miles of this 
fort (Vancouver), the whole country is a bar- 
ren desert, with only here and there a little 
patch of grass and willows, planted, it would 
seem, by the hands of a kind Providence, just 
often enough for stops at noon and night, re- 
minding one of the great Sahara of Africa. 
In the morning we would mount our horses, 
and ride hour after hour through plains of 
burning sand, or over mountains of rocks, till 
about mid-day, when ourselves and animals 
had become thirsty, and hungry, and tired, we 
would suddenly come upon a cool spring or 
stream of water, with a few acres of excellent 
grass for our horses, (excepting the route 
from Fort William to Rendezvoux, where 
they suffered much), and a little cluster of 
willows for fuel. So we would travel in the 
afternoon, till we came upon a similarly fa- 
voured spot, about the hour when we wished 
to encamp for the night. A few days we 
were compelled to travel all day, some twenty- 
five or thirty miles, to find water and grass. 
The region of the Snake or Lewis river, 
especially, is the most barren of our whole 
route. e camped but a few times on the 
river, and always found a limited supply of 
grass and willows. Except these few spots, 
we could not discover a green thing upon its 
borders. From Fort Hall, where we struck it, 
to Snake Fort, where we left it, there is no- 
thing but a vast plain of burning sand, with 
here and there a mountain of burnt rocks. 
Our route lay generally some miles from the 
river, where we found food and water as 
above mentioned. The river passes through 
a channel of cut rocks, from 100 to 500 feet 
deep, with frequent rapids, and four or five 
considerable falls. It is not navigable on ac- 
count of the rapidity. 

So far from being a country of game, ex- 
cept the buffalo country, it is a country of 
comparatively no game. Since leaving Fort 
Hall we have travelled days, and I do not 
know but I can safely say weeks, without 
seeing a living creature, except a few crows 
in the air, and herds of large black crickets 


the whole route. However, I learn that in 
the mountain, deer, antelope, elk, and bear 
can be found to some extent, even in the 
most destitute parts of the country. The 
rivers abound in fish. ‘The Columbia and its 
branches teem with salmon three or four 
months in the year, during which time 200 
or 300 barrels are salted at Fort Vancouver. 
A little care during the salmon season, and 
all the settlers of the Columbia may supply 
themselves with salt salmon for the year. 
The salmon find their way far into the moun- 
tains, up the several tributaries of the Colum- 
bia. We found them plenty at Salmon Falls 
ten days below Fort Hall, perhaps a thousand 
miles from the ocean. They continue to beat 
their way up the rivers and small streams till 
their strength is exhausted, and they float 
lifeless upon the shore. Not one of the 
countless herds that enter the mouth of the 
Columbia, every season, ever return. They 
are mostly dead by the first of October. The 
Columbia also abounds in sturgeon and seal. 


Remarkable Quicksand. 


A few days before our arrival at the ren- 
dezvous, myself and several others. with our 
animals, came well nigh being swallowed u 
in the earth. I drove my wagon on what 7 
supposed to be a dry white sand plain, with 
a few scattering bunches of sedge. All at 
once I saw the whole surface for a distance 
around agitated with a tremulous, quivering 
motion. I instantly cried to Mrs. Spaulding, 
riding some distance before, to stop, and re- 
main unmoved. At that moment both my 
horses went down nearly out of sight. For- 
tunately the wagon did not. I turned to look 
for help, and saw one of Doctor Whitman’s 
pack-horses go down and several others at 
the same time. Mrs. 8.’s horse was led back 
by Mr. Fitz Patrick without getting in. By 
the mercy of God we all escaped with our 
animals, unhurt. It was a bed of quicksand 
mire, crusted over by the heat of the sun. 
We saw several places where it was evident 
that buffaloes had plunged and disappeared, | 
after struggling perhaps for hours. 

There is said to be no rain or dew in the 
region of the mountains during the summer 
season. We witnessed the last shower of rain 
on the 24th of June, except a light shower of 
about five minutes on the 18th of July. The 
night air is very refreshing to one sleeping 
out under the open canopy of heaven. It is 
usually cool, and sometimes too much so to 
be comfortable, especially when in the neigh- 
bourhood of snow-capped mountains. As we 
drew near Vancouver the world assumed its 
natural appearance again—clouds in the hea- 
vens, timber upon the face of the earth, and 
dew in the mornings upon the grass, though 
there is no rain even to the Pacific, during 
the summer; but it rains almost constantly 
in the lower Columbia during the winter. 


Geological Structure. 


The geological structure of the earth, ex- 
cept a tract of beautiful granite, through 
which we travelled for a few days near t 
Black Hills, and one or two bad specimens on 


upon the ground. We saw but two bears in| Snake river, is one and the same, viz. basaltic. 
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It would seem that the entire Rocky Moun- 
tains, extending even to the Pacific ocean, 
have been thrown up from the bowels of the 
earth by internal fires. The country of the 
Columbia river especially, is a beautiful spe- 
cimen. The bluffs on either side rise to the 
height of from 100 to 1,200 feet, in benches 
of perfect flutes, closely piled, all perpendicu- 
lar, with the exception of two small piles I 
observed in passing from Wallawalla to this 
place—one horizontal the other oblique. For 
one whole day, while passing the Blue Moun- 
tains, two days from Wallawalla, we were 
upon cut stone, or stone broken fine by some 
natural agency, and resembling very much 
continued heaps of such broken stone as is 
prepared for covering roads in the states. 
This day’s travel injured the feet of our ani- 
mals more than the whole journey besides. 
In fact we found but little difficulty till we 
reached these mountains. Most of our ani- 
mals made the whole journey without being 
shod. We drove a wagon to Snake Fort, 
and could have driven it through, but for the 
fatigue of our animals. We expect to get it 
at some future time. 

The whole face of the country, from Fort 
William, at the foot of Black Hills, till with- 
in six or seven days’ travel of Wallawalla, is 
covered with the mountain sedge, a species 
of wormwood, with a fibrous stalk of the size 
of a man’s wrist, and from three to four feet 
high, having a dead appearance. No crea- 
ture, I believe, eats this bitter herb, unless 
compelled by hunger. This sedge was some 
obstruction to the wagon, though but little to 
the pack-horses. 


Soda Fountain. 

Three days before we reached Fort Hall 
we passed what seems to me one of the 
greatest curiosities in the world—a natural 
soda fountain of unknown extent, having seve- 
ral openings. One of them is about fifteen 
feet in diameter, with no discovered bottom. 
About twelve feet below the surface are two 
large globes, on either side of this opening, 
from which the effervescence seems to rise. 
However, a stone cast in, after a few minutes, 
throws the whole fountain into a violent agi- 
tation. Another of the openings, about four 
inches in diameter, is through an elevated 
rock from which the water spouts at inter- 
vals of about forty seconds. The water in all 
its properties is equal to any artificial foun- 
tain, and is constantly foaming and sparkling. 
Those who visit this fountain drink large 
quantities of the water with good effect to 
health. Perhaps in the days when a rail- 
road connects the waters of Columbia with 
those of the Missouri, this fountain may be a 
source of great gain to the company that 
shall accomplish such a noble ork, if they 
are beforehand in securing it. For I am sure 
if visiters can come from the far east to see 
the Niagara Falls, they would not value a 
few days more to visit the west and see the 
great soda fountain of the Rocky Mountains. 


Cheerfulness in society should, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be considered a branch 
of politeness. 





We derive the following from the New 
York Observer of the 7th instant, in which it 
is given as a letter to a gentleman in Boston, 
from W. H. Rule, a missionary at Gibraltar. 

The expression of the writer in reference 
to the interesting Valencian curate, “even if 
his views and experience as a Christian should 
not be at once as sound as we would desire,” 
seems to us to admit of an easy explanation : 
his views probably were not much different 
from those of the Quaker martyr whose suf- 
ferings and faithfulness he so feelingly nar- 
rates. 


Grprattar, June 13, 1837. 

My Dear Sir,—The interest which you 
and many Christians in the United States are 
led to take in Spain, and the desire you ex- 
press to receive information as to this country, 
render it my duty again to take the pen in or- 
der to communicate at least one incident which 
will doubtless deepen these feelings of reli- 
gious sympathy, and tend to show that the 
time is drawing near for the deliverance from 
the abhorred yoke of Romish dominion. 

n ——,* a curate of one of the 
largest parishes of Valencia, has for some 
years past regarded the system of that reli- 
gion of which he is a minister, as totally cor- 
rupt and idolatrous. At the same time that 
he has been kneeling at the high altar, sus- 
taining the first figure in the pretended sacri- 
fice of the mass, he has been praying to God 
for light to disclose the errors he suspected, 
and grace to abandon them. Wearied with 
the incessant round of childish ceremonies, 
in which he saw that his brother priests were 
all as little interested, and some of them only 
less disgusted than himself, he studied law,— 
it not being unusual with the better class of 
Romish ecclesiastics to study the kindred 
professions of law and medicine—and gradu- 
ated as doctor. His object was to practise 
as a lawyer, resign his licenses as a parochial 
priest, and cleanse his hands thenceforth, from 
what he more than suspected to be the idolatry 
of the mass. 

Passing by the intermediate details, it is suf- 
ficient to state that he was providentially con- 
ducted to an acquaintance with a pious Eng- 
lishman, a naval officer, who now alone, 
excepting as he has the promises and _pre- 
sence of his Master, has been for some time 
past in Spain, devoting his person and pro- 
perty to the illumination of the people by 
disseminating extensively the written word of 
God. To this gentleman he disclosed his 
views; and the result of their conference was 
a determination that he should be removed 
from all interruption, study the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and receive some aid in this all-impor- 
tant business, so as to be fully prepared to 
“come out from Babylon,” and devote him- 
self to the reformation of his now degraded 
country, by proclaiming in every practicable 
way the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

e is now in my house, where he will re- 








* The names should not be printed or published from 
platforms just now, for obvious prudential reasons. 
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main for a time, incessantly digging into the 
mines of revealed truth ; and I have the most 
interesting and delightful charge of assisting 
him in this work. His tonsure, never I hope 
to be renewed, is becoming gradually oblite- 
rated ; and although honoured and sought af- 
ter as an eloquent preacher, he sits with me 
in my study with all the docility of a child, 
and yet displaying a manliness and strength 
of intellect beyond what is generally found in 
priests trained up in the very heart of popery, 
in the deepest shades of religious and intel- 
lectual obscurity. He appears to be quite 
free from the prevalent skepticism of the 
times, and to be actuated by the fear of God, 
and a desire to be saved. He intends to re- 
tire to his own house, where he has a mother 
and sister dependent on him; but his mother 
freely gives him up, to resign his income, his 
popularity, his temporal hopes, and perhaps 
much more, in order to be emancipated from 
the apocalyptic Babylon; and there to gather 
around him all who will accept instruction, 
especially the young, and purposes to devote 
himself to the study and explanation of the 
Bible to his fellow citizens. A few months 
will serve to develope his character, and 
show how far our hopes of him now may be 
well founded. Meanwhile it is our plain duty 
to help him forward in the good way, com- 
mending his case to God. And even if his 
views and experience as a Christian should 
not be at once as sound as we would desire, 
we must yet “receive him,” and rejoice in 
his co-operation, hoping that he will even- 
tually become an instrument of much good. 
For the present, then, I will say nothing 
more of him, but subjoin below the first fruits 
of his pen, in the narration of a martyrdom 
of which he was himself a witness. 

Mr. Lyon goes on as usual in Cadiz, preach- 
ing in the bay and distributing the Holy Scrip- 
tuges@*and tracts. As yet, although he has 
succeeded in getting a few to hear him read 
sermons, he has not had confidence to preach 
extemporaneously, and is often depressed by 
the indifference of the people. Yet I am per- 
suaded that by perseverance, and improving 
in the language, he will eventually succeed in 
assembling a congregation. 

I am rejoiced to hear that there is some 

rospect of our obtaining help from America. 

here is also hope that our own society in 
London’ will send another missionary hither, 
in order to set me free, and I will not fail to 
communicate to them your idea of their meet- 
ing their American brethren in this way. In 
fact we ought now to go to Valencia, to hold 
up our new friend’s hands, and be at hand to 
encourage and guide him in his new and pe- 
culiar situation, not leaving one alone to 
struggle with mighty and unanticipated temp- 
tations without the advantage of Christian 
counsel and communion, and to enter in at 
the door opened for us by his instrumentality. 
The English and American brethren might 
thus take Valencia and Barcelona between 
them. But if we had fifty we could find them 
stations, and fill their hands with work. 

‘The queen has ratified the new constitu- 
tion, and although the article respecting reli- 
gion is not so explicit as could be wished, its 








The code of laws has nezt to be formed, and | rights of citizens onght to be clearly guaran- 


it is probable that that will contain some ex- 
press provisions for the case of protestants. 
But be that as it may, we must not stand still. 
Mrs. Rule unites in very kind Christian re- 
membrances, with, my dear sir, your obliged 
and faithful servant, 

W. H. Rute. 


Martyrdom of a Spanish Quaker. 


The following relation of the fury displayed 
by Romish priests so recently as the year 
1827 or 1828, is translated from the original 
account, just now written by an eye-witness 
worthy of all credit, being himself a native 
of, and resident in, Valencia, where he sus- 
tains a public character as parochial priest, 
and enjoys the respect of his fellow-citizens. 
Should any doubt as to the veracity of the 
statement, he is referred to multitudes of eye- 
witnesses on the very scene where the atro- 
cious slaughtcr of an honest man for con- 
science’ sake was recently perpetrated. It is 
to be hoped that the friends of religious free- 
dom and the lovers of Christ will accept this 
as an additional appeal on behalf of Spain. 
Perhaps we are now beginning to discover 
that the Holy Spirit has long been operating 
on the hearts of some, and preparing the way 
for the introduction of the gospel. The Spa- 
nish nation has cast off the vassalage under 
which’ it had been so long held, and there is| 


teed, should be defective in this main point ; 
at the same time that the modern constitu- 
tions of southern Europe, in France, Belgium, 
and Portugal, and also in Brazil, are com- 
plete in this respect. In those countries every 
citizen is sure that he will be allowed to wor- 
ship God according to his conscience, not be- 
ing required to submit to atrocious intolerance. 
These laws of proscription and of death are 
yet in force in Spain, by which any may be 
persecuted even to death. In the year 1827 
or 1828 (for I do not at this moment remem- 
ber which), on the 3lst of July, occurred an 
event which I will now relate. 

On the outskirts of the city of Valencia, 
there is a village named Busafa. In this 
village was a schoolmaster, who, although a 
Spaniard, professed in private life the reli- 
gion of the Quakers. He was accused at the 
rribunal of the Faith, and cast into prison in 
the city, in the prison, so called, of San Nar- 
riso. The patience and meekness of this poor 
Quaker excited the admiration of the aleayde 
and jailers. Some fellow-prisoners of: the 
very worst description were used to put that 
patience of his to the proof. One day they 
hurled a cricket ball at his face, which 
wounded his cheek ; but the Spanish Quaker 
calmly picked up the ball, and with the most 
perfect mildness put it into the hands of the 
man who had thrown it. When clothing or 
























no small proportion ready to receive with food was distributed among the prisoners, he 
gratitude even English or American strangers | invariably sought some other prisoner, who 
whose sole business it shall be to teach and| appeared more necessitous than himself, to 












preach the pure religion of the Bible. As the 
following is the relation of a fact, and as the 
name of the writer is for the present with- 
held from prudential motives, I deem it ad- | 
visable to add my own, in attestation of, con- | 
fidence in the narrator. ‘4 * 
W. H. Rote, Missionary. 
Gibraltar, June 14, 1837. % & | 


When the constitution of 1812 was under- | 
going revision in the national congress of | 
Spain, (in the years 1836, ’37,) on the discus- 
sion of the 11th article, which declares that 
“ The Spanish nation obliges itself to main- 
tain the worship and ministers of the catholic 
religion, which is that which the Spaniards 
profess ;” the minister, on the part of the go-| 
vernment, desired that the following clause | 
should be added: “ No one shall be perse-| 
cuted for religious opinions.” The proposed | 
addition was supported by some philanthropic 
and enlightened deputies, and, among others, 
by the former minister of government, Don 
Joaquim Maria Lopez. But Sejior Aquelles, 
as member of a commission appointed to pre- 
pare the clauses of a constitution, and his col- 
league, the Sefior Alozaga, declaimed loudly 
against the addition of any thing to the arti- 
cle as it then stood, pleading that it senna) 
remain unaltered, and they obtained the con-| 
sent of the cortes to their wishes. 

We cannot but be amazed that a nation 
which desires to establish liberty, and this in 
the nineteenth century, when every civilized 
nation calls for the enjoyment of the privi- 

















whom to impart a portion of it. The sefiores 
of the Tribunal of the Faith endeavoured to 
bring him to-a solemn recantation of his be- 
lief as a Quaker, but he said that he could 
not do any thing against his own conscience, 
nor could he lie. They condemned him to 
be hung, and he was tranferred to the con- 


demned cell, perfectly resigned to the will of 


God. On the 31st of July he was taken from 
the prison to the scaffold. He was not clothed 
in the black dress usually put on culprits 
when brought out to execution, but appeared 
in a gray jacket and pantaloons. With a 
serious countenance and unfaultering mien, 
he ascended the scaffold, conducted by Father 
Felix, a barefoot Carmelite friar, exhorting 
him to change his views. But the condemned 
victim replied in these words, which were al- 
most all he uttered from the time of entering 
the condemned cell: “ Shall one who has en- 
deavoured to keep God’s commandments be 
condemned?” When the rone was adjusted, 


i he desired the hangman to wait for a moment, 


and raising his eyes towards heaven, prayed. 
In three minutes he ceased to live. 
This fact occurred but a few years ago, 


and was witnessed by all the inhabitants of 


Valencia. The hangman who executed the 
sentence, the friar who attended him, his fel- 
low-prisoners—these are yet alive, and there 
is no one but knows that he was an honest 
man, who speaks of him as the Quaker 
schoolmaster, who gave good instruction to 
the children, and who was condemned to be 
hung because he was a Quaker. 










This is 









strange indeed. Yet it is more strange that 
when the emancipation of man from tyranny 
and arbitrary power is discussed in connection 
with the revised constitution, which ought to 
be a compilation of all the guarantees that 
can be given to the citizen, the following, as 
one of the most essential, should not be found : 
“FREEDOM OF THOUGHT, AND FREEDOM OF 
CONSCIENCE, ARE ESSENTIAL TO THE FREE- 
DOM OF A NATION.” 





AGRICULTURE. 


From a new work published at Baltimore, 
entitled “‘ Miscellaneous Thoughts on Men, 
Manners,‘and Things; by Anthony Grumbler, 
of Grumbleton Hall, Esquire,” we extract the 
annexed sensible remarks. 


“Cousin,” said a bishop of Lincoln, upon being so- 
licited for an office by a country relative,“ if your 
cart be broken I'l! mend it; if your plough be old, I'll 
give you a new one, and even seed to sow your land: 
bat an husbandman | found you, and an husbandman 
Pll leave you.” Thete was both humanity and prac- 
tical wisdom in this dealing of the bisiop with his 
aspiring and discontented cousin. The Egyptians 
certainly carried toa very unreasonable extent their 
adherence to the employment in which they and their 
forelathers were educated; but it was, perhaps, at- 
tended with less evil to themselves and to the com- 
munity, than that perpetual craving after any other 
pursuit than our own, which is sometimes found in 
England, and which in our country is so usual, as oc- 
casionally to ruin families, and very often individuals. 
Our agriculturists seem to set far less value on their 
profession than did the ancients, Their emperors, 
statesmen, and philosophers, considered tilling of the 
earth the most honourable of occupations; they often 
ploughed, sowed, planted, and grafted, with their own 
hands. Cyrus took such price in this employment 
that his greatest pleasure was to point out to his 
friends the work of bis own labour. Attalus forsook 
his throne for the pleasures of agriculture. Seneca 
dug his fish-ponds, planted his plane trees, and took 
more delight in examing his helds, and personally di- 
recting their cultivation, than even in the study of 
philosophy. 

The most renowned names of Roman families were 
derived from these pursuits, as the Vituli, Lentuli, 
Fabii, Bulbici, Tauri, the Ciceros, and a hundred more. 
Nay, it is said that Italy takes its name from the 
Greek Italos, (vitulus) a cal/—and we know that Apollo 
was an herdsman, and that both Paris and Anchises 
were shepherds ; and so were Abraham and all the pa- 
triarchs; and we might first have mentioned Adam, 
and his pious son Abel, But the agriculturists of thia 
unique land seem to be a little ashamed of their voca. 
tion; for they are sure to educate their sons for doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, and congress-men; and they 
themselves are often traders, shippers, bankers, politi- 
cians, hotel-keepers, mine-workets, law-makers, and, 
in fine, any thing but careful, practical, and scientific 
cultivators of the soil! The evils that result from this 
hankering after other pnrsuits with which they are 
often wholly unacquainted, are sometimes very great ; 
and the false pride which occasions the education of, 
perhaps, an only son to medicine, to law, or to politics, 
still tends to greater mischief; for if the son should 
make but a poor doctor or lawyer, on the death of the 
parent the family domain goes to almost certain ruin 
from the want of a protector. But the evils which flow 
from not duly estimating the excellences of agriculture, 
manifest themselves in every possible form, and are far 
greater than those to which we have alluded. We can. 
not set them forth in a little section of a small volume ; 
we only design to set our readers to thinking; and if 
they do think, they must agree with us that no voca.- 
tion in life is more honourable, laudable, and peaceful, 
than that of agriculture; and that it may be made — 
Jitable withal, if they will only abstain from invadin, 
the provinces of others ; and, above all, if they will still 
more carefully abstain from imitating the extravagant 
habits of city folks. 
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Friends, commended to its Members. By | vert to the circumstances by which the reli- 
Edward Ash. London, 1837. gion of that period was more or less charac- 

(Continued from page 14.) terized, in matters both of doctrine and of 
It might have been expected, that from practice. Without such a view, we shall not 
this time the disciples of Jesus would have 
exhibited the religion of their divine Master 
in its full and unobscured spirituality. But 
to whatever degree this may for a time 
have been the case, the seemingly inveterate 
tendency of man to substitute shadow for 
substance, form for vitality, and outward 
performances for an inward work, was soon 
lamentably manifested. Ata very early pe- 
riod of the church, Jewish and heathenish 
forms and institutions began to be introduced. 
These progressively accumulated, as the great 
apostacy more and more developed its per- 
nicious growth; till at length the true cha- 
racters of the visible church of Christ were 
almost lost throughout the world; and, with 
the exception of some secluded and obscure 
spots, were hardly to be discerned amidst the 
mass of Jewish ceremonies and heathenish 
idolatry, which had been accumulated around 
















the generality of professors of that day. 


contemporary authors, that there was at that 
period a great deal of high profession of reli- 
gion, unaccompanied by change of heart, and 


Spirit. Thus, the avowal of an orthodox be- 
lief, the outward performance of certain ex- 
ercises, as prayer and singing, the punctual 
attendance of public worship, or, more pro- 


conduct it, the administration of water-bap- 
tism, and the periodical partaking of bread 
and wine, were in the general more insisted 
upon, or at least practically more attended to, 
than the necessity of regeneration and conver- 
sion, and the obligation of personal holiness. 
In representing this as an extensively preva- 
lent state of things at that time, I do not for- 
get how many there were among the different 
religious sects, eminent for their fervent zeal, 
their exemplary lives, and the generally sound 
and practical character of their ministry and 
writings. It is probable that amidst the heat 


it. 

At length, after a long night of darkness 
and ignorance, it pleased the Almighty that 
an increase of light should arise upon the 
church, by the means of that reformation of 
which Wicliffe and others were the beginners, 
but which was more fully brought about by 
the labours of Martin Luther and his con- 
temporaries. By their instrumentality, reli- 
gion was disencumbered of many of those} of controversy, some of the first Friends did 
things which had so greatly obscured its spi-| not sufficiently appreciate the degree in which 
rituality during the night of the — vital religion was thus found among those who 
and sume advance was made towafds exhi-/ differed from, or opposed them. But while we 
biting it in its true character. gladly admit that there were not a few who 

At a later period, a still further progress) enforced, both by precept and example, the 
was made in the work of reformation in our 


The Christian Profession of the Society of |early Friends, it seoms proper briefly to ad- | fruit, effect, and evidence of living faith, was 
often too little heeded, and sometimes vir- 
tually denied. Again, while the sovereignty 
of divine grace in the election of God’s peo- 
| ple was strenuously contended for, this elec- 
be qualified to form a right estimate of the | tion was too ofien represented as if it were 
various particulars by which George Fox and | wholly irrespective of the new birth and sanc- 
his feliow-labourers were distinguished from | tification; and on the other hand, reprobation 
was spoken of as if it were the effect of an 
It appears, not only from the narratives | absolute and eternal decree of the Almighty, 
and writings of the first members of our So- | instead of being a consequence of the rejection 
ciety, but also from the testimony of other | of his proffered mercy. Nearly allied to these 
| errors, was that of teaching th 

sible for man to abstain from the commission 
of sin during the present life; a doctrine 
therefore unproductive of the fruits of the | which, in connection with those above men- 











perly, of the services of those appointed to! 








at it is impos- 


tioned, powerfully tended to carelessness aod 
licentiousness, and too often led the way to 
practical antinomianism. 

In addition to what was unsound or imper- 
fect in doctrine, there was much in the al- 


|towed practice of all classes of professors, 


which is at variance with the precepts and 
example of Christ and his apostles. War 
and oaths were almost universally allowed 
and justified ; and not only was Christ’s au- 
thority in his own church virtually set at 
nought by the manner in which its ministers 
were ordinarily appointed, and by the mode 
in which they for the most part exercised 
their office ; but the spirit and freeness of his 
gospel were also infringed upon by a system 
of stated payment, whether compulsory or 
otherwise, for their services. Further, al- 
though the thoughtless pleasures and gross 
vices of the avowedly licentious were shunned 
by the professors of godliness; and although 
many of these exhibited, both by precept 
and example, a comparatively high standard 
of practical holiness, there was among all 


practical nature of true religion; who insisted | classes a general conformity to the customs 


own country among the puritans, and some of | on the worthlessness of its mere profession ;| and fashions of the world, in many things re- 
those various denominations of Christian pro-| and who dwelt largely and forcibly on the | pugnant to Christian simplicity and truth. 


fessors which appeared about the time of the} work of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration, 


commonwealth. By them, many of those| conversion, and sanctification of men, it is| 


corruptions which the national church had | evident that these things had but little place 
retained after its separation from that of| with the great majority of the professors of 
Rome, were rejected ; and in various respects | Christianity, and indeed with no small por- 


Such was the more or less prevailing cha- 
racter of the religion of the period in which 


| our Society had its origin; and it will be 


found that the doctrines and practices which 
were chiefly insisted upon by its first members, 


& nearer approach was made to a spiritual | tion of its teachers. And even as it respects | were such as had an immediate reference to 
view of the nature of religion: not a little | those whose views were the most spiritual, | these errors and defects. 


however yet remained to be done. there is, I conceive, sufficient evidence that 


oe 


It was during this period that George Fox | some important parts of Christian doctrine, | event yrew oF THE DOCTRINES AND PRACTICE OF THE 


entered upon those public labours which re-|in relation to the work of the Holy Spirit, 
sulted in the gathering together of the reli-| were in the general imperfectly apprehended, 


gious Society of Friends. But though he may | and inadequately enforced. The fulness and | 
be regarded as the first and chief instrument | excellence of those privileges which the dis- | 
in this work, he found many scattered among | ciple of Jesus may enjoy in the indwelling of | 


FIRST FRIENDS—OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST SOME OF 
THEIR DOCTRINAL EXPRESSIONS CONSIDERED—EVIDENCE 
OF THE TRUE CHARACTER OF THE WORK IN WHICH THEY 
WERE ENGAGED. 


-Among those things to which the early 


the different bodies of professors, already more | the Spirit of Truth, as his counsellor, teacher, | Friends bore witness in their ministry and 
or less prepared to unite in his views, and co-|and guide ; and the presence of this Spirit in| writings, they taught that true religion im- 
operate in his labours. He believed that his|the church, as the source of the only right) plies a real change of heart, of which holiness 
own mind had been opened by the Spirit of| authority for the exercise of the ministry and | of life and conversation is the necessary and 


Truth to a clearer discernment of the spiritual 
nature of religion than was then received or 
taught; and that he was required publicly to| so from being practically applied. 
testify of that which he had learned, to call 
men away from their dependence upon human 
teachers, and to direct them to that divine 


Teacher by whose enlightening power he | doctrine, which seem to have had a pernicious! is to no pu 
himself had been brought to the knowledge 
of the truth. 

Before, however, I proceed to give some 
account of the views and practices of the 


other offices, were far from being distinctly | inseparable fruit and evidence: that without 
understood or acknowledged, and still more|this change, the profession of an orthodox 


belief, the knowledge of the contents of Holy 


Besides this generally defective character |Scripture, the punctual observance of the 
of the doctrinal views of those times, there | forms of worship, and the diligent attendance 
were some particular errors or perversions of | of public ministration, are of no avail: that it 


rpose to hear and admit all that 


influence on the minds of many of the pro-| Christ did and suffered for us, unless we so 
fessors of religion. While justification by | believe on him as that he dwells in us by the 
faith was strongly insisted upon, the necessity | Spirit: that baptism with water, and the cere- 
of good works, as the natural and constant | monial partaking of bread and wine, are not 
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which relates to the work et Spirit in man, 
testifying that without his eco opera- 
tion ug, a can truly receive the things of 
God, and bearing witness to his immndiate 
teaching and ces they may sometimes 
have exp themselves in a manner which 


towards night, and the terrific appearance of | fully that we could scarcely stand even when 
the billows, with the howling of the wind,| holding on, and she had shipped so much 
convinced me that our situation had become | water that she leaned on the side towards the 
most serious and dangerous. We were off| sea, exposing her to its full action. 1 stood 
Cape Hatteras, between twenty and thirty | baling and handing water from the time it 
miles from land, in one of the most dangerous | first broke into the cabin until eight o’clock 













































is liable to exception. parts of the coast of North America. I re-|in the morning, wet to the skin, and nearly 
(To be continued.) tired to my berth very late, and was so fully| ready to sink with fatigue. As the day 
impressed with our danger that I could not| dawned the storm raged more furiously, the 


sleep, and thé tremendous lurching of the boat 
would hardly allow me to lay in my berth. 
A little before two o’clock in the morning a 
sea broke over the stern of the boat like an 
avalanch ; the concussion was so great as to 
break in the bulk heads and shatter the gluss 
in some of the windows, far from where it 
struck. It broke in the skylights of the after 
cabin, and pouring into it in torrents, made a 
clear sweep over the after-deck as deep as 
the bulwarks, nearly four feet. The violence 
of the sea lifted the deck fore and aft of the 
wheel house, making an opening about one 
inch wide the whole length of the boat, 
through which the water poured into her 
sponsons every time we shipped a sea, that 
she rolled like a log in the water. The wea- 
ther side, moreover, took so much more than 
the other, that it occasioned her to list over 
very much, and deranged the working of the 
engines. Had these failed, all hope would 
have been at an end. The captain behaved 
with remarkable coolness and decision. He 
had been on the upper deck, at the helm, all 
the day and night exposed to the fury of the 
winds and waves without any shelter. When 
we shipped the sea, at 2 rp. mw. he ran down 
into our cabin, said he could not be absent 
from the helm, and that if we wished to save 
our lives we must turn to baling out water, or 
he greatly feared the boat would be swamped, 
she was so loaded with it. At this moment 
four skylights, each eight inches by thirty, 
were pouring down columns of water, the 
whole cabin afloat, and trunks, settees, bonnet 
boxes, &e. were dashing from side to side as 
the vessel heaved in the trough of the sea. 
Buckets were procured, and we commenced 
bailing as fast as we could, but every sea we 
shipped brought in vastly more than all of us 
could bail out, and the water soon became so 
deep as to run into the top of my boots. It 
was evident some other means must be re- 
sorted to. The passengers and crew behaved 
with great calmness and propriety, none who 
were able refusing to work. We took our 
mattresses and pillows and stuffed them into 
the lights, but the returning waves washed 
them out. We then barricaded them with 
settees, and stationed men to hold them in; 
this succeeded in part, but no sooner was this 
accomplished than a tremendous sea struck 
us on the other side, and opened a way for 
the water in there, and into the ladies’ cabin. 
It now became necessary to put some stop- 
ing on the outside, but the boat was shipping 
such tremendous seas, that it was a work of 
great hazard. A man, however, was pro- 
cured to go, who was lashed to the stanchions 
by a strong rope, but such was the depth of 
the water on the deck from the continual 
washing of the waves, that he could do but 
little. ‘Phe boat rolled and pitched so dread- 


billows rose as high as our smokepipe, and 
as they curled and broke, fell on us with 
amazing power. About ten o’clock the en- 
gineer told us he thought fle engine could 
not hold out much longer, she was so disar- 
ranged and injured by the heavy shocks of 
the sea. We knew that, as far as regarded 
outwatd means, this was our only hope of 
safety, and the intelligence was appalling. 
Our captain was collected and energetic, but 
the winds and waves laughed at the puny 
powers of man, and defied all his efforts. 

At 10} A. M. a sea of immense volume and 
force struck our forward hatch, towered over 
the upper deck, and swept off all that was on 
it. It oroke the iron bolts that supported the 
smokepipe, stove in the bulwarks, tore up the 
iron sheathings of the engine, and made al- 
most a wreck of the upper works. On the 
main deck it tore away the guards several 
inches square, demolished the windows of the 
main hatch in the men’s cabin, and poured 
down a torrent of water which filled it nearly 
two feet deep. It engulfed the fire under 
the boiler of the engine on that side, and lifted 
the machinery so as to permit the escape of 
a volume of steam and smoke, that nearly suf- 
focated us, and so shifted the main shaft of 
the engine that it no longer worked true, 
but tore away the wood work, and almost des- 
troyed itsfurther usefulness. 1t swept all the 
rooms on both sides, and threw them open to 
every succeeding wave. The crash was 
awful, the boat trembled and quivered as 
though she was wrecked, and the big bell 
tolled with the shock as though sounding the 
funeral! knell of all on board. I never had an 
adequate idea of a storm before ; the whole 
sea was white with foam, and the wind blew 
up the water in such quantities that the at- 
mosphere was thick with it. Every sea 
stove in some new place ; windows and doors 
gave way with awful crashes, and several 
times the fires were nearly extinguished. 
The captain, who had stood at his post near 
the helm, now came down from the upper 
deck and told us the fury of the storm was 
such that he feared he could not save the ves- 
sel, that her upper works were fast becoming 
a wreck, and as soon as they went she would 
fill and sink ; therefore if it met the approba- 
tion of the passengers, he would endeavour to 
run her ashore, in the hope of saving our 
lives. He said all would depend upon the 
character of the beach, and on our self-posses- 
sion and calmness to act with judgment at the 
trying moment, and assured us that he would 
lose his life to save ours. He told us to con- 
tinue working at the pumps and buckets, and 
in handing wood for the engines, as iong as 
we could possibly stand ; and to avoid giving 
way to improper excitement: that when the 
vessel should strike we must make for the 


For “The Friend.” 
AWFUL STORM AT SEA. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has long had 
under its charge the property in Charleston, 
S. C., originally _ to the Society of 
Friends by George II., and until recently the 
necessary care and supervision has been ex- 
tended by it, through the medium of an agent 
residing upon the spot. But since the death 
of the last agent, which occurred about a 
year ago, there has been no one there to give 
that attention to the concern which it de- 
manded ; and it having been deemed neces- 
sary during the raging of a recent conflagra- 
tion in that city to blow up the meeting house 
belonging to Friends in order to arrest its 
progress; and many difficulties preventing the 
proper arrangement of the affairs through the 
medium of written communications with those 
not immediately interested in them, it was 
concluded by the Meeting for Sufferings to 
appoint two Friends to go to Charleston and 
have the whole business ae ad- 
justed. Accordingly, Bartholomew Wistar, 
and Thomas Evans, having been furnished by 
the trustees for the property with the neces- 
sary powers of attorney, they embarked on 
the 7th instant, on board the steam packet 
Charleston, Capt. Miercken. When off Cape 
Hatteras the vessel encountered a tremendous 
gale, which lasted from first day evening until 
third day morning, during which she came 
near foundering, but providentially escaped, 
and got into Beaufort, N. C., to refit. 

The following account is extracted from 
letters received from one of the above men- 
tioned Friends, and may be interesting to the 
readers of “ The Friend,” as affording some 
idea of the appalling dangers attending a 
storm at sea. first part was written be- 
fore the storm had fully set in. 

“ First day afternoon the 8th inst.—The 
wind and swell of the sea have increased consi- 
derably, and the appearance of the ocean is 
awfully grand. The waves tower above our 
upper deck, while the gulf which yawns be- 
low seems as though it woula swallow us up. 
Our course is in the trough of the sea, with 
the winds and waves on our side, which 
makes the boat roll excessively, and the 
force of the waves striking the boat makes 
her tremble from end to end. We have 
shipped some seas on our forward deck which 
covered it several inches in water, and alto- 
~~ it may be considered quite a storm. 

he seamen are now reefing our square-sail 
to be ready for rounding Cape Hatteras, 
where we are to expect a h time. The 
boat rolls so that [ have_to hold on with one 
hand while J. write with the other.” 

“ The of which I spoke in what I 
wrote on first day, rapidly increased in fury 
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bow after the first sea had swept her decks. 
He also directed us where to place those ar- 
ticles we should most want if we survived. 
He then went to the women’s cabin, and call- 
ing them altogether, stated his apprehensions 
that the vessel could not be saved, giving them 
much the same charges he had done to us. 
All this was done with as. much apparent 
calmness as though all was well. He then 
ordered the carpenter to be ready with the 
axe to cut away the mast the moment she 
should strike, and having made these arrange- 
ments resu is station at the helm. The 
boat now rolled more than ever ; shipped near- 
ly every sea that struck against her, and 
swung round from the shock, so as not to obey 
the helm. An almost constant stream of 
water swept the decks, and at every stroke of 
the sea the boat groaned, and the bell ruag 
with a sound that seemed peculiarly awful. 
Weall procured ropesand fastened them around 
our bodies, for the purpose of lashing ourselves 
to the wreck, and having embraced each other, 
prepared to take our part in the work, and to 
meet the awful impending catastrophe. T. 
G. D., B. W., W. W., and myself, stood to- 
gether for a few moments, looking on the ter- 
rific display around us, and both secretly and 
openly I believe putting up our prayers. Af- 
ter this deeply affecting scene, I went to work 
and continued at it until 8 o’clock at night, 
pumping, baling, or handing out water, and 
carrying wood for the fires. As we were then 
twenty-five or thirty miles from shore, the 
captain’s anxiety was to put the boat in as 
soon as possible, before she became unmanage- 
able or began to sink. He steered for Cape 
Look-Out, in North Carolina, though he could 
not tell certainly where he was, but con- 
cluded it must be the nearest land, and that it 
would be as good a place to be wrecked on as 
any. But a merciful and. kind Providence 
knew better than we, and at that awful mo- 


‘ment was watching over us, and musing 


our designs for our good. ‘The land laid N. 
N. West and the gale blowing heavily N. E., 
so that he could not steer her in; finding 
this, he came down and desired the engineer 
to raise steam. with wood, to enable him to 
steer in, or otherwise all hope was gone. Ac- 
cordingly we all went to handing wood for the 
engine, but so much had been washed over 
that we had hardly enough for three hours ; 


THE FRIEND. 
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incessant exertions we now nearly cleared the 
hold and cabin of water, and as the boat short- 
ly came into comparatively smooth water, the 
captain thought he would try to weather the 
night at anchor, thinking the storm might 
abate by morning. Some protested against 
this and insisted upon running on shore at 
once, but the captain would not, as he thought 
we should all perish in the dark. He .there- 
fore steered in towards it, and after running 
two hours dropped two anchors which ‘held 
the boat. On weighing these in the morning 
we found that the largest one had broken 
short off, and our safety during the night had 
depended on a small and as we should have 
thought very insufficient one. Thus a succes- 
sion of merciful providences attended us, 
which I shall rejoice to recount when we 
meet. 

Our captain called a consultation of the 
passengers on third day morning, in which 
nearly all agreed that we should run into 
Beaufort, to refit. As he did not know the 
channel, it was necessary to sound continually ; 
but after a few hours a pilot came off to us 
and steered us in handsomely. 

Afier refitting at Beaufort they proceeded 
on their voyage and arrived in Charleston on 
fifth day. 

10th Month, 1837. 





Hatching Fish.—The artificial hatching of eggs has 
been described as a matter of wonder; but there is in 
reality nothing either new or surprising, the process 
having been long known and practised in the East. The 
following account of a mode of hatching fish will be 
allowed, perhaps, to be a little more extraordinary :— 
The Chinese fishermen collect with care, on the margin 
and surface of water, all the gelatinous matters that con- 
tain spawn of fish. After they have found a sufficient 
quantity, they fill with it the shell of a fresh hen-egg, 
which they have previously emptied, stop up the hole, 
and put it under a sitting fowl. At the expiration ofa 
certain number of days, they break the shell in water, 
warmed by the sun. The young fish are presently 
hatched, and are kept in pure fresh water till they are 
large enough to be thrown into the pond with the old 
fish. The sale of spawn for this purpose forms an im- 
portant branch of trade in China. In this, as in some 
other matters, we may perhaps take some useful lessons 
from the Chinese. 
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A furious storm has recently swept along 


the sea had broken down the doors and win- | our southern sea-board, and two of the steam 


dows, &c. on deck, and we carefully collected 


packets, the Home, of New York, and the 


these and put them in to keep up the fire. | Charleston, of this city, both on their way to 


But. with all -the steam we could raise, we 
could not steer for shore, the wind and cur- 
rent carrying us down along shore, but not 
in towards it ; and this proved our safety, for 
with the tremendous sea which we afterwards 
saw setting on the coast, near which we aimed 
to ground, we must all have perished had we 
succeeded in our attempt. As it was, the 
wind, current, and steam just served to carry 
us, under the guidance of a gracious Pro- 
vidence, we knew not whither, but into stiller 
water. About 9 o’clock at night, the sea be- 
gan to be more calm, though the fury of the 
storm was not lessened, by which the captain 
was induced to believe that we had doubled 
the cape, and were coming under its lee. By 


Charleston, were exposed to its tremendous 
power. The former left New York on the 
7th instant, “and had proceeded as far as to 
the southward of Cape Hatteras, when the 
wind, which had blown very freshly all the 
morning of the 9th, increased to a gale about 
two o'clock p. m. and caused the boat to la- 
bour very much. It was soon very generally 
thanifest that her frame was not strong enough 
to withstand the violence of the sea, and we 
learn that she raised in the bow and stern at 
least three feet from her proper line. It is 
supposed that she leaked freely, for she soon 
settled so deep in the water as to render her 
wheels entirely useless, and her sails were 
then raised to run her on shore. About seven 











or eight o’clock Pp. m. the water had quenched 
the fire under the boilers, and she continued 
nearing the land by means of the sails, until 
half past ten o’clock at night, when she struck 
the shore near Ocracoke, and immediately 
went to pieces. The passengers were now in 
the greatest confusion and alarm ; some leaped 
overboard and were drowned in attempting to 
swim to land, while others possessed them- 
selves of pieces of timber, and floated ashore 
nearly exhausted with cold and fatigue.” The 
number of passengers on board is stated to be | 
ninety, of whom seventy perished ; and of her 
crew of forty-five, twenty-five were lost. Ben- 
jamin B. Hussey and wife of Charleston, 
(members of our religious Society, we be- 
lieve) were among the passengers. ‘The for- 
mer was saved, the latter was among the 
drowned. He for some time past had charge 
of the meeting house property belonging to 
Friends in Charleston. About one third of 
the passengers lost were females. 

The steam packet Charleston left this port 
the same day that the other did New York, 
and although by a most remarkable provi- 
dence she escaped the melancholy catastrophe | 
of the Home, yet for more than thirty-six 
hours her situation was perilous in the ex- 
treme, and those on board had constantly be- 
fore them the prospect of almost inevitable 
destruction. A communication on the sub- 
ject with which we have been obligingly fur- 
nished (see page 23) cannot be read but with 
the liveliest interest. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


Arrangements will be made for conveying 
scholars by the Westchester railroad cars 
on Second day morning, the 30th instant. 
Omnibuses will be provided to leave the West- 
town stage office, in Sixth below Arch street, 
at 7 o’clock, and carriages to convey the pas- 
sengers from Westchester to the school. 
Those who wish to make use of this convey- 
ance are desired to have the names of the 
children entered a day or two previous, at the 
Westtown stage office. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted at 
Friends’ school at Fallsington, Bucks county. 
Enquire of 

James Moon, or 
Davin Brown. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOM. 


Dr. Bryan’s lectures on Physiology, will 
be continued on fifth day evenings, at half 
past seven o’clock, until the course of twelve 
lectures is completed. 


Error.—A mistake of a word in setting up 
the types last week, we find has been the oc- 
casion of some unnecessary alarm. Phre- 
nology, in the communication of the Reading 
Room lectures, should be Physiology. 








Drep, in Lee, N. H., on the 1st of ninth month last, 


Exizaseru Carttanp, widow of Jonathan Cartland, 
aged 65 years. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————————————————————————— 
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